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PREFACE 

This is the first major study of vocational 
educators ix\ California since tha^profiles studies of 
trade and technical teaqhers and trade and technical ' 
leadeoLS were undertaken' in' 1968 .and 1969. Those studies, 
conducted by the Division of Vocational Education, ' ^ 
University of Ca^lifornia, Los Angeles, provided descriptive 
profiles of vocationa^l personnel in the area of trade and 
technical educati^on/ The perceptions and attitudes of 
trade and technical personnel about key issues formulated 
a viable basis for policy development and decision-making 
iTi the early 1970 's. 

Although the present study is being carried on 
with additional objectives in mind, it also serves to update, 
and expand the occupational description of vocatior^al 
educators in the State of California* For purposes of 
simplicity, the term "vocational educator" is used genericallji 
to include vocational^ technical, and practical ^rts personnel 
'working' in^ programs that provide skills for the world of work. 
Thus, the information encompassed in this preliminary report 
provides oa descri^)tLve prpfile bf that population- group. 

While intended primarily for those individuals 
wno will participate in creating ^raproved. delivery systems 



of vocational education, including pr;)Of essional development, 
in the State of California, the report ma,y be of interest 
to vocational education program planners in other states 
as well. 



Sincere appreciation is extended to all those--^ ' 
teachers and administrators who have given their assistance 
during this research project.' 



Melvin L. Barlow.. 

Director^ Divisio'n^ of Vocational Education 
University of Caiifornia 
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' FOREWORD ■ . • i 

* * • 

the major goal -of this study was to develop a 
profile of vocational educators in the State Calif ornia . 
The study was designed /to provide basic descriptive informa 
tion about all "of the state's vdo^onal educators:' who 
they are, where they are located, and what their inservice 
education needs are. $uch information is essential for 
de(2lsiDn-raaking in establishing a comprehensive, viable, 

coordinated state plan. for professional development. 

' • . . . ■ - 

A unique 'result oS this effort ha^ been ihe ' 
■ development of a system that alldws for information 
• retrieval and periodic • updating: ' Designed to assist • 
progr^ planners, the system can readily provide informa- 
tion about perceived . needs for inservice education that ■ 
ar^ conunon to all* vocatioa^al teachers as w^ll as needs 
that^are unique to teachers. of each vocational area. 
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^ ^\ The U'ltimate objective, which this project supports, 
IS an ^improved comprehensive system of personnel develop- 
ment ixi California. The process includes adiding flexibility 
^o a scheme for determining quantitative and ^alitative 
personnel requirements m vocational education., Therefore, 
thq information contained in this report should be viewed 



/ 

as preliminary data from a . "planning system" developed 
as part of t^e ongoing thrust to continually expand 
and improve the vocational education program effort in 
California. ^ ' • ' / 

We are grateful for the assistaiice given to this 
effort by the state department staff, county coordinatoi^s 
of vocational education, school district personnel, and ' 
the teachers who took time from busy schedules to respond 
tp the questionnaire.* A special debt of gratitude is 
extended to the Chancellor's Office, .California Community 
Colleges and to the presidents and teachers, of the state *i 
community colleges for their tremendous support in this 
initial work. 

James W. Becket, Coordinator 
Professional Development -* 
Program Services Section 
Vocational Education Unit 
California Departinent of Education 
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SECTION -ONE • 
' BACKGROUND FOR THE STUDY ' ~ . 

.J ' • - 

INTRODUCTION . , • ' 

• « 

Vocational educatifan, that part of the total 
program of education that prepares students for careers 
in the world of work, is in transition. To keep pace 
with the ongoing technological and cultural changes 
intrinsic to an industrial soci,ety., vocational education 
planners are attempting to develop successful programs 
that reflect the needs of I students, the needs of employers > 
and the needs of society. 

In this period of rapid societal change, consumers, 
employers, and educators, are concerned that educatlonAL^ 
•programs produce favorable results; accountabij.ity has become 
a necessary function of all* programs . To assure accounta- 
bility in vocational education, program planners are 
developing cpmprehensive systems designed to overcome all 
that is defective and obsolete in teaching. Major renova- 
tions in the curriculum require alternative methods of 
instruction. It is now being recognized that individuals 
learn at different rates and in different ways, and these 



factors have become acknowledged Components of this "educa- 
tional reform. Such emerging sensitivity' to ^-the needs of 
individuals reflects the intenf of the 1968 Ajiendments to 
the Vocational £ducation Act of 1963, which emphasized 
the occupational needs of people- rathS*^ than stressing 

. . r- - . 

occupations m need of people. 

» 

It is paradoxiti'al that while training emphasis ha 
shifted from programs to the needs, o^, individuals, educa- ^ 
tj.onal reform has concentrated on the building of new 
curricula, and this effort seems -to have taken , as ifs <^al 
, the development -of a "system so complete , and foolproof that 
could operated without corcpetent tethers.' Cojise- 

quenrfely, t^ie- sobering question that must be posed is: 

-^'^ 1 

How effective, can a new curriculum be if teachers are not 

' • . . ^ " J 

prepared- or motivated to carry" it out? ^ 

Wl;iile admittedly m*4ch remains to -be done tg ^ 
improve preservice teacher training, it' is the teachers 
•now in service who must serve as the principal agents of 
vocational education reform. , Ultimately, the effectiveness 
ot fche^e efforts will depend upon the quality of t>>e 
teaching that ta^kes place.. ^ ' , . . 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND . • • 

■ * ■ 

^ , Th6re h^s long been a need in California to 'have 
indepth ihformatioh -about vocational teachers who play an 
dmportant^role in the development of triined^manpower . 



1 Program planners need to knoy who those teachers are, 

Where the^ are locatfed, and what their inservice educration 
needs are. This knowledge^ is \^it'al if * Idngr- range plans 
for' vocational teacher preservice and inservice education 
arfe to be realistic in relatioiT'to the needs of teachers 
as well as those of society. " * ^ • 

In the fall of 1972 plans were made to develop 
a profile of all vocational educators working in public 
schools and correctional f ac^l^ties - in the State 'of > 
Calif orn^.a. Plans called for a statewide survey to ' 



elicit information on vocationaS^ducators in^VjJ occupa- 
ticnal fields. .Such information as^^^, years of t^ching 
experience^ type of cpurses taught, and,le^^ of formal 
e(?ucation would be sought. In additiSTTTo bajj?fe informa- 
.tion, the s^urvey woujLd^eek to gain input 'from Vocational 

educators regarding" need^^ for infeervice 'education- in a . 

number 'of broad areas. To maximi-2e availability and 
.usefulness of the collected da.t;a, it was agreed that-.a 

syst'^ allowing "for infofmati^on retrieval and updating ' ^ 

would-be designed. 



PREVIOUS. RESEARCH , " • " ■ ' • 

• * If was ^essential 'f Ir^t to jtotrapolate, previous 

^ 'research kccomslishments and' strengths ^ in order tOv expand 

♦ « %. , 

the body 'of useful knowledge in vocational education. 



The design 'of the 'present study was therefore based on the 
model series of "Profiles Studies" conducted at the 
University of <:alifornia, at Los Angeles • 

" , . 1966-67, Barlow and Reinhart colj^ducted a 

profile study, of trdde and technical teachers with f^ll- 
time 'credentials who were i^t engaged primarily in ' 
supervision or administration.^ The full-time credentials 
wl^ich net the criteria q^, the study -were: (1) the Standard 
Designated * Subjects, Full-time, (2) the Special Secondary, 
Vocational - Cla^s A, and (3) the Special Secondary 
Vocational - Class B. Full-tir^e teachers with additional 
responsibilities' in- supervision, administration, , or other 
school employment were considered within the parameters • 
of^'the population • Teachers who held a full-time creden- 
tial but worked 'only part-time also were included in the 
population. , • " ' 

A Basic Description Questionnaire (BDQ) to collect 
descriptive information ^bout the characteristics of trade, 
and 'technical teachers was sent to an identified group of 
2,500 teachers* When processing of questionnaires began, 
1,893 returns 'had been received. Of these returns, 306 
failed to meet the^ parameters of the study and were excluded 
f rom ^the survey •population, leaving a total number of, 1,587 , 
valid returns. • * ^ . . 



Melvin ,L. Barlow and BYuce Reinhart, Profiles of 
Trade and Technical Teachers; Summary Repor^t (Los Angeles: 
University of California, 1966-67) , 

■ iG 
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Data analysis in this study presen^^. a 

. comprehensive profile of trade and technical teacliers*^ 

Responses pertaining to the need for teacher ins^rvice 

education indicated that 79 percenf^'of the teachers xnad^e. 

suggestions concerning subject area studies .and 38.4 

percent saw a need for actual trade experience. From a 

•'iist of 30 items, rated on a scale from 1 tos^5/ 16 items 

reflected strong* attitudes (mean score 4,63 for "maintain- 

ing exposure to 'the latest trade and technical developments 

in subject area fields") of trade and technical teachers 

about improving theiir methods of instruction • Thus, the 

'authors concLuded that the interest of teachers in updating 

their knowledge and skills was unmistakabTe • 
* 

During 1967-68, a revised form of the 1966-67 * 
study was 'undertaken by Barlow and Reinhart. Utilizing 
the same process^ 1,100 additional teachers were considered 
for inclusion in the^ study. After further examination, . 
1,^7 teachers were sent BDQ's^ Of. the 797 returns, 146 
did not meet the -parameters of the study and were eliminated 
Therefore, returns from 651 teachers in the 1967-68 restudy 
we;re combined with those from the, original 1,587 to ob.tain 
data on a total of 2,2'38 teachers in the Revised Summary 
Repfort* Inclusion of returns, from 651 additional teachers 
with those from the original population, however, revealed 



^Melviri^jL* Barlow and Bruce Reinhart, Profiles of 
Trade and Technical Teachers; Summary Reports (Los Angeles : 
Division of Vocational Education, University of California/ 
1968). - -IG . / 



no changes in suggestions by teachers for ijnservice 
training. 

I. 

In 196"9, Barlow and Reinhart conducted a 
profiles study of trade and technical leaders to extend 
their research ion trade and technical educators,'^ The 
population of 286 whp met, the parameters of the research 
we're persons who provided the leadership for trade and 
^ technical education in the State of California. These 
leaders came 'from a variety of backgrounds in general 
education, industrial art^^, trade and technical education, 
as well asNT other vocational areas. 'All^ were below the 
level of ^gnj^ral administrative officials. 

^ In conducting the research, three questionnaires 
and SO^finterviev^^ w^e utilised. The Basic Description 

Questionnaire designed^tio collect descriptive, information 

, %. 
about the characteristics of leaders was sent to the 

•i. • ' 

pbpulation of 286; all but 31 were returned '{a rate of 90 

percent) . The Work ^Analysis Form (WAF) , an instinament 

developed ^by 'the Ohio State Leadership Studies in the 

Bureau ofv Research, was used'tc", provide a modified form of 

3ob finalysis. • This form sent tp the same population 



Kelvin L. Barlow ctnd Bruce Reinhart. Profiles ' 
of Trade and Technical Leader^s : Comprehensive Report . 
(Los AngeLes: T)ivision of Vocational Education, University 
of' California, 1969). 

• ^Carroll L. Shartle and Ralph ^M. Stogdill. Work 
Analysis^Forms: .Management Positions (Columbus, Ohio:" - 
Bureau of Business Research, Colwsge of Commerce and 
Administration, The Ohio State University, 1957). 
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brought 224 returns (79 percent). In the tjiird- question- 
naire, entit;led Kajor Issues Questioixnaire (MIQ) , 15 major 
issues were identified for consideration by the trade and 
technical leaders, Data from the MIQ were based on a 
return of 239 (84 percent) . 

. The demand for teacher inseryice training was 
underscored by tr^de and technical leaders. Suggestions 
by leaders related to emphases in training, -the importance 

.of discussing training needs, salary scale credit for 
training, and" program- implementation. The overall * 
population indicated its preference for an emphasis on 

.instructional skills by a score of 4.55 to 4.27, (on a 
scale of 1 to 5) • In addition, leaders suggested improving 

discussion of inservice. training needs by giving a score 

^f 4.17 to "Maintaining a dialogue between administrators 

and other vocational leaders." 

* r 

Suggestions relating to the sponsorship of 
inservice . programs showed preference for providing programs 
through indus try ( 4 . 39) over^ the local level (4.26) and ^ 
the Bureau of Industrial 'Education (3.84)". The same? 
-preference for industry-sponsored training was shown by 
all leaders regardless of background or type of institution. 

The results "of this study give further evidence^ 

* 

that vocational educators look^ to inservic-e- training as 
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• * on^ pf the best methods of maintaining a qualified 
teaching force. « 

DATA GATHERING PROCEDdRE 

, In the spring of 1973, a pilot study was conducted, 
using as its data-collecti,ng ^instrument an exp^ded and 
refined <^ersion of tfhe B^sic Description Questionnaire , 



s purpose was 



. developed by. Barlow and-Reinhart in 1968.^ It 

f 

to validate the instrument and to determine the best metho'd 
' of collecting descriptive information about the character- 
fustics bf vocational teachers. 

The questionnaire was sent to 187 beachers, .^who 

represented the four basiq areas of vocational education 

* ^ » * 
that encompass agriculture, business and distributive, 

homeraaking, and trade and industrial education. The select 

• sample of teachers also represented four high schools, one 

^ junior high school, one community '.college, and ojle regional 

occupational center. The total sample size was chosen on 

' / the basis of the Social Economic Status (SES) pf schools in 

the Los Angeles area. Whpn processing of the questionnaires ' 

began, 170 returns had been received .{91 percent) . / 

f - 

Three methods w^re used to distribute the question-' 

. • ^ * . ■ 

nadres: - 1) principals were' asked to distribute, collect, and 
J. return quest i^onnaires completed by their teachers / 2) department 

' / 

^Barlow and ijeinhart. p. 5. 
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heads; were given this responsibility^ and 3}' questionnaires 
were mailed directly to individual teachers. An analysis 
of results obtained via these three 'methods indicated no 
significant- diff^erences in the response rates. ,It was 
the^refore concluded .that the questionnaire's could be 
economically distri^juted by selected department ch^rraen. 

The pilot study results, revealed further refine-- 
ments of the instrument that included coding to accommodate 
computer input. Statewide mailing of questionnaires began 
in September 1973. Data contained in Section Two of this 
^paper represents initial returns from 1,137 school districts 
in 58 counties. Also included are returns frOTi 96 comkiuriity 
colleges, 8 skill centers, 2 correctional facilities, and 
62 regional occupational programs or centers (ROP/Rod^).'^ 
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SECTION TWO 
. PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 

INTRODUCTION* ' ; * 

The following profile descriptions/ comparijeons , 



and other analyses are based . on. the responses of ^9,784 
persons who returned the survey qvestito^^i^ire'. Foi; one 
-reason or another, not all of the respondents completed ■ 
all of the itezns on the questi6nnaire • The "missing . - 
observations" reported in the following tables .indicate ; 
the number of persons who ief t^ a particular' item blank\ 

In the univariate distributions whic^i follow^, 

» »■ 

percentage figures are .reportedf in tWp different ways: 
1) "Relative Frequency" axjjfi 2) "Adjusted Frequency." In 
feher-f^mei;, percentage figures for each level of a variable 
•represent thfe percentage qjf persons who actually indicated 
that level. "Adjusted Frequency" re^jresents the percent- 
age figur.es adjusted*" for missing observations,. In this 
scheme, missing observations 'are treated, as if their 
distribution were the same as that of the person who 
did' respond. , . . 

21 * • 
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\ * ' As one might expect, teachers. .ccsn'prised the ' 
greatest number . (7, 872) of ^ocation^l educators in the 

c 

sample. Since their relative number was so 'high (80 • 5% 
of the respondents)'' in comparison to t!he remainder of* 
vocational educators, they had^ a signif ica,nt influence 
on all' comparisons pax3Q in this -irepbrt. 

BROAD PROFILE DESCRIPTION. 

'Phe "average" vocational . educator in California 
was likely to be employed in either a seniot high school 
or in a community/ junior college. These *two types .of 
' schools employ fully 81% of all educators who responded 

to the questionnaire. Jianior: high schools, where vocational 
education programs ai^e sometimes off,ered, accounted for. ^ 
slightly more than 9% of the vocatib^ial educators^.' ' The odds 

were overwhelming » that the average vocational educator 

' » 1, 

was white (83%"of the respondents are) , probably held at 
least a bachelor's degree^ (as did more than: 38% of his 
^ fellow vocational -educators), and that he had 'completeci 
graduate work beyond the master 's ' level (31.7%^ of his 
colleagues reported having done so). The average vocational 
educator reported almost 10.2 years of teaching experience; 
however, the median for that variable was 8.5 years, ^ a 
figure which reflected the substantial number of young 
teachers in this are.a of education. His expertis^e in his 
.> field was reflected by the number of years^^^JrO^^i work " 

11 • 



^xperiertce in cx:cupati^s related to his area .of teaching 

nis are^4,of teaching 'was probaljly Business and Office 

. • ■ • • ■ ^ ' 

Occupations, Trade and iTecTinicai*, or InSustrial Arts, 

m that pxd^c. These.- latter 'three areas accounted for 

almost 65% pf the vocatioji^l educators who responded 

to 'the questionnaire. This averad'e vocataro'nal educator 

was almost Certainly emploi^ed full-time (4 out of. 5 

report f-ull-tiine employment), and he^held 1.3 clear 

credentials. '^^These creden,tials w^r^ likely to be . " 

either the Secondary Special Secondaryr:-ana/or the- 

Standard Designated Subjects credentials. Filially, he 

expressed more than average interest in mOst topics for 

inservice education. However, he. did noi: seem to be 

much interested in needing help iri '^;tag}<, ^analysis , " 

which was one of the 'topics he^was asj^ed to check. 

SPEC IF I C COMPARISONS ' ' . . 

Tallies 2-1 ^through^'-^-lO presen^: univariate 
fr.equ^ncy distrij^c&tions c2f ien demographic yarial>le.s 
which partially describe .t}?e population of vdca'tio^arl * 
educators who responded to the surVey ques<tioi:ifiaire . : 
These data aire included at this point -so that^'the 
interested ^reader can, if h$' desires, compare tTh'em vfitH 
the norms referred to in Seption One. The authc5rs 
chose to -comment on' only jbhose tables which, by 
themselves,' ■'clemanaed attention. In general, the two-way 



and three-way, contingei*?^ tables provide more meanirigful 
data for analysis. * . , 

* » Table 2-2 illustrates draiaatically the extremes 
m institutional employment of vocational educators. . . 
The low number of persons who reported being employed 

,1' 

in correctional facilities (14) , f'kdll centers (55) , 
and in apprenticeship programs (80) , was particularly 
significant -fpr analyzing the data in-thi^^ report. 
The *number of vocational educators known to be employed 
in these three type s^ of institutions *was <:onsiderably 
higher than indiqated ih^ Table. 2-2/ %t is^known that 
initial efforts (did hot include all\;Of these\grograms 
within the state. Since the comfJilation of the data 
in thi-s report, a substantially larger percentage of 
responses have been received. 

"... : I . 

The data depicted in Table 2-3 are presented 
in a univariate frequency distribution format ^in order 
to illu'str.ate t^ef highiJLevel pf e^ijicati'bnal attaiiunent 
of the persons- who responded to this item.' It' should 
be noted that^fully 78.3% of those educators reported 
having completed -more than a bachelor's degree program. 

Table 2^4 pregents a breakdown of the respondent 
* ' < ■• 

by 'ethnic backgrotinds . ' If ^this distribution was, in fact 
represeftfcative .of the total population of vocational 



TABLE 2-1 . 

' ^ . DISTRIBL^WN OF PERSONNEL 

» BY OCCUPATIONAL' TITLE 

4* 



Occupational 


irAbsplui:e . 
Frequency^ 


Relative 
Frequency 
(Percent) , 


•Adjusted 
Frequency • 
(Percent) ' 


Teach^er 

•\ . 

VoQ. Counselof", 
Career Adviser 


7872 * 
355 


80 .5 
3.6 


81.0 

^ . •■'3.7 


Work Experience 
* Coordinator 


386 






School 
Coordinator 


990 ' ' • 


10.1 


■■ ^10.1 t 


• 

District 
Supervisor 


100 


"l.Q 




County 
Supervisor 


21 




' 0.2 


Total 


9 724 


, $9.3 . 
«■ 


100.0 



Valid observations - 9 724 
Missing observations CX- 60. 



2G- 

14 



.TABLE 2-2 

- r - 

DISfRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL - 
BY TYPE OF S'CHOOU 



Type of 
School 


. Absolute 
Frequency 


Relative 
Freq^uency 
(Percent) 


Adjusted 
Frequency 
(Percent) . 


Junior High 


892 


9.1 


9a,- 


Senior High 


4006 


40. .9 


40". 9 


Comm. College. 


3977 


40.6 ' 


40.6 . " - 



Skii;. Center 

RdP & ROC 

Adult Sc^aool 

Apprenticeship 
Program 

Correctional 
Facility 

• '' ' Total 



45 
459 
311 

80 



0.5 
3.2 

I 

■ 0.8 



0.5 
4.7 
3.2 
0.8, 



14 



0.1 



0.1 



9784. 



100.0— 



100.0 



Valid observations 9784 ' 



Missing observations 



^ TABLE 2-3 



DISTRIBUtlON OF PERSONNEL 
'BY EDUCATIONAL LEV^L 



Highest 
Level of 
Educatipn 



Absolute 
Frequertcy 



-ReTattive 
Frequency 
(Percent) 



Adjusted 
Frec|uenpy 
(Percent) 



High School 
DiploTfta, 

Comm. College 
Courses j 

■ t 

AA degree 

' College or 
Univ. Credit 

BA/BS ^degree 

BA pTus 

add' 1 units'* ' 

MA degree 

MA plus 
ad&'X units 

Doctor ''S ^ 
Degree 

' • • . T0tal 



195 . 

366 

328. 
812 

a? 3 
- 3736 

666' 
3095 

160 

9740" 



■ 3.7 

8.3 

. 3. a- 
. 38.'.2.. 

.6.8 
31.7 

• 1.6 



99'. 6 



2.a 

3.8 

3.4 
8''.3.- 

1 

.3. '9", 
' .38.4" 

6'. 8 
31.8 ' 

1.6 

100.0 



Valid ' observations - 974(1"""'^ 
Missing, observations - **44 . 



TABLE * 

DISTRIBUTION 6F PERSONNEL 
■ ETHNIC BACKGROUND ' 



Ethnic 
B-ack ground 



Absolute 
Frequency 



Relative 
Frequency 
(Per'cent) . 



Adjusted 
Freqiiency 
(Percent) 



Decline to 
Specify *' ' 

'American 
Irldian 

Asian 

Black 

-/P'^Spanish 
^ Surname 

White V 

Other, noa- 
•wtiite . 



Tot^l 



79 4 

55 

. 229* 
270 
268 

8117 

- 51 



, 8.1 

0.6 

2.3. 

2.8 

2.7 

. 83.0 
0.5 

100.0 



/ 



8.1 

0.6 

2.3 
2.8 
2*. 7 

83.0 
0.5 

100.0 



Valid observations 
Missing observations 



-'" 9784 



0 , 



1 9'' 



o 
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educators in California, then the low percentage of 
ethnic- minorities may be an indictment of recruiting, 
selection, an^ retention programs of some, if not all. 



of the state's schools and/or school districts. Even if 



the 8.1«^who declined to specify their ethnic "background 
wer^aZZ considered to be some type of ethnic minority, ^ 
^e new distribution would still differ significantly 
from the population' of all of the state's resid.ent$. 

Table 2-7 illustrates the breakdown of voca- 
tional educatfors by area of teaching. It is interesting 
t.o note that literally every one of the respondents 
identified with one of the nine possible responses. 
Presumably, those' persons who checked "non^X^dr this item 
are vocational counselors, work experience coordinators, 
district supervisors, etc.; i.e., they were not teachers, 
per se. Many of* these^ adrainistrabive or support personnel, 
even thou^ they na longer taucf^^tf^till identified with 
a- particular ar"ea of taachii 

[?he remainder' c^r this section focuses on 'four 
variables which were measured by the survey questionnaire. 
The/e variables weje: 1) educatiqnal level, 2 J area of 
Caching, 3) 09<^^ixpational titles of the respondents, and 
4) the ethnic/backgr6unds of respondents. These four var- 
iables w^?e not selected, a priori, but in response to the 
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TABLE 2-5 



DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL 
BY YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE' 



Teaching 
Experience 
t years) 


Absolute 
Frequency 


Relative 
Frequency 
(Percent) 


/Adjusted 
Frequency 
(Percent) 


0-4 


2630 


• 

26.9 


?7.6 


.5.- 9 


2491** 


25.5 


26.2 


10-14 


1806 


18.4 


1-9.0 


15-19 


1268 


13.0 


1:^.3 


20-24 


• . . 782. ^ 


. 8;0 


8.2 


»25 -• 29 


324 


• 3.3 


. . 3.4 


30 - 34 


155 


1.6 


1.6' 


35 - /39. 


46 


0.5 


0.5 


40 \ over 

Tota^i 


' . 20 , 


0.2 


0.2 


9522* 


97.4 


100.0 



\ 



Of ^the 9,784 persons ^who returned the questionnaire/^262 
did not give any indication of the number of y6ars of teach- 
ing experience they had# - 

** The "true" median is 8.5 years of teaching experience. 
Grouping the data into the. above 5~year class intervals 
inflates the * median slightly to 8.8 years. 
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TABLE 2-5 

<• 

biSTRIBjJTION OF PERSONNEL 
. BY YEARS OF WORK EXPERIENCE 



Work 

Experience 
(years) 


Absolute 
Frequency 


Relative . 
Frequency 
(Percent) 


Adjusted 
'Frequency 
(Percent) 


0 --4 


3076 


• 

■ 31.4 


. 31.8 


5-9 


2126** 


21.7 


22.0 


10 - 14 
15-19 


1589 ' 
1037 


/ 16.2 
'10.6 


16.4 • 

/ 

10.7 


20 - 24 


873 


8.. 9 


9.0 


25-29 


499 


5.1 


5.2 


30.- 34 ^ 


" 312 


■ 3.2 


• ; 3.2 


35 - 39 


109 


1.1 


1.1 - 


40 ■& over- 


63 


0,6 


0.6' 


Total 


9684* 


98. 8 


100.0 



* Of the 9/784 persons who returned the questionnaire, JOO 
did not ^^give any indication of the number of years of work 
experi^ence thfey ha<? in -an area related to their area of 
teaching ^ * * * ' , 

** The "true" median, is 8.2 years of work experience in 
an area related to the respondents' area of teaching. 
Grouping the data. into the above 5-year class intervals 
inflates the mediain to 8.7 years. 

* < 

20 - 



TABLE 2-7 . ^ 

DISTRIBUTIOff OF PERSONf^L 



* 


BY AREA OF 


TEACHING- 






Area of 

Teaching • ^' 


-Absolute 
Frequency 


Relative 
Frec^u'ency 
(Percent) - 


Atijusted 
Frequency 
. (Percent) 


Non6 


671 


6.9 


r-: 

6.9 ' 


Agriculture 


■437 


4.5 


4.5 .' 


Business & Office ' 
Occupations 


2732 


"*27.9 


. 27.9' 

* 


Consumer & Home- 
making*^ Education 


'1005 


10.1 


10.1 


Distributive 
Education 


. 179 • 


1.8 


a. 8 , 


Health 


819 


.8.4 


8.4 ■ • 


Home Econcimics 
Related 


388 ' 


4.0 


,.4.0 


Industrial Arts 


1415 


1-^.5 


; l^-5' - . 


Trade and 
Technical 


2138 


21. 9 . 


"21.9 


Total 


9784 . • 


• ^ lao . 0 


aoo.o 



Valid observatifMis ^ - 9734 • 
Missing observations - 0 



32 

21>' 



TABLE 2-8 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL 
BY AGE GROUPS 



Age Group 
in 
years 



Absolute 
Frequency 



. Relative 
Frequency 
(Percent) 



Adjusted 
Frequency 
(Percent) 



20 - 2.4 
25-29 
30 - 34 ^ 
■ 35 - 39 
'40 - 44 
45 - 49 
50 - 54 
55. - 59 
60 - 64 
65 & over 

Total 



36 

824 
1215 . 
1412 ' 
141-7** 
1334 
1411 . 

892 

402 

100 



9043* 



0.4 
8.4 
12.4. 
14.4. 
14.5 
13 .'6 
14.4 
9.1 
4.1 
1.0 
9273 



0.4 
9.1 

15-'. 7 
14^8 
15.6 




100.0 



* Of the 9, 784 persons who ^.^teturned the questionnaire, 
741 did not. indicate thei^year of birth. 

\ ' ' 

** The median age for the 9/043 persons who .responded to 
the item requesting year of. birth is 43.1 years. 



TABLE 2-5 



DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL 
BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



Employment 
Status 


Absolute 
Frequency 


Relative 
Frequency 
(Percent) 


Adjusted 
Frequency 
(Percent) 


Part-time 


' 1946 


" 19.9 


20.0 


Full-time 


7760 


79.3 


80,0 


Total 


9706 


99,2 


100.0 • 



Missing observations - 78 



TABLE 2-10. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL 
BY SEX 



Sex 



Absolute 
Frequency . 



Relative 
Frequency 
(Percent) 



Adj lasted 
Frequency 
(Percent) 



-Mal-« 
Female 



Total 



6213 
3567 
9780 



63.5 
36.5 
100.0 



63.5 
■ ,36.5 



iiOp.O 



Missing observations - 4 



34 



23 



pigture which seemed to be developing as the da'ta analysis 
phase of the study progressed. That picture pointed to- 
wards utilization of tho§,e f^ur variables for constructihg 
a nearly complete .prof ile -description of California's 
vocational educators. Even more important than a profile 
description was the composite which emerged when all var- ' 
iables were j.ncluded. This composite ^an be used to iden- 
tify problem and potent^ial problem areas which legislators / 
administrators, teaqher training institutions, and others 
who' will influence the future of vocational education J.n 
California will undoubtedly want to consider. ' . " 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEI ' " . 

The* educational levels reported by tfie respondents 
was much highef than expected. The high number (oyer 82%) 
who indicated that they hold at least a bachelor's degree 
would j^r^ar to confirm the trend towards more education 
p^ported by Barlow in an earlier study. ^ 

Even more important than the number of bacca^-au-* 
reates was the number^(40 . 1%^ of the sample) who reported 
holding at least a master's degree. These educators, in 
pursuing graduate degree programs; obviously went. 



^Barlow and Reinhart. Profiles Of Trade, and 
Technical -Teachers : Comprehensive Report 1968 > ' 



beyond the nominal creden£ialing requirements.' Although 
^no comparisons of vocational educa.tors with teachers of 
so-called "academic" subjects were made in this study, 
one cannot help but speculate as to how well Vocational 
educators measure up. 

An analysis of respondents' replies to survey 
items other than educational level provided some irlsi'ght 
into possible explanations for their unexpectedly .high 
educational levels. When vocational educators were 
grouped, e.g., by type of school and educational level 
as shown in Table 2-J.l, the correlationj&etween -advanced 
degrees and type of schools in whic^T employed is obvious. 
Examination of Table 2-11 disclosed 'that over 88% of 

4 

those respondents yho held either a master's degree or 
a *master*H degree plus some additional units were 
emplayed'in senior high schools or in community 
colleges. Additionally, these two types of institu- 
tions employed fully 94% of the respondents who reported 
holding a doctor ' s 'degree . On the other side of the 
coin, however, correctional facilities* and apprentice- 
ship programs accounted for less th^^rn}T?5% of all th^s^se 
educators who hreld advanced degrees.^ 

Grouping the respondent^/lxy educational level 

• X / \ 

arid ethhic background as shown in Table 27^2 yielded 




si^ificant (x^ = 163.1 for d.f.' = 64) differences 



3C 
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^ TABLE 2-H 



DISTRIBUTION 3Y TYPE OF SCHOOL 
AND BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 



Type -of 
School 



High Junior ' AA College or BA or BS 

.School^ College degree University degree 
diploma courses ^ courses 



Junior 
High 

Senior 
High 

Junior 
College . 

Skill 
Center 

ROP/ROC 

Adult 
School 

Apprentice- 
ship 

programs 

Correctional 
Facility 

''Total 



13 
77 
3 
48 

28 



0 

34 
242 



47 

22 

15- 



366 



38 

218 

. 5 

42 
15 

8 

32^ 



96 



522 



101 
59 



25 



90 



200 



27 




378 



Valid observations - 9 740 
Missing observations - 44 



37 



TABLE -2-11 (continued) 



BA plus MA or MS M^ plus Ed.D. or . Total 

additiorial degree additional . Ph.D. 
units . units degree 



576. 
2130 
795 

A 

IX) 2 
106 



. 43 
• 237 
353 



9- 

45 



230. 
1343 
1415 



68 
37 



888 



17 3998 



2 
3 



3956 

45 

450 
310 



/ 



79 



W5" 



0 

157 



14 



. • ' • 3-8 

If % 



26 



TABLE 2-12 



DISTRIBUTION BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
AND BY EfHNIC BACKGROUND 



] » f 


Educational 


Decline 


American 


Asian 


Black 


Level 


to state 


Indian 






High ^School 


12 


1 


0 


4* 


diploma 










Coirmi unity 


24- 


3 


6 


■10 



College 
course^ 

AA degree 

^"^^olle^^ or 
Un jtvergi ty 
courses 



BA or BS 
degree 

BA plus' 

additional 

units 

MA or MS 
degree 

MA plus 
additional ^ 
units 

Ed.D. or 
Ph.D. 

degree 

Total 



24 

62/ 



/ 




54 

279 



2 

9 



12 



23 



54 



9 
12 



106 



21 



62 



227 



13v," ' 
28 



- 13 



•124 



24 
52 



270 



Valid • observations - 9740^ 
Missing observations 44- 



TAB,LE 2-12 (continued) 



Snani 

Surname 


White V 


. Non-^hite 

> 


-< 


- 19 


• 156 


3' 


195 


- 25 


296 


2 


366 


17 

36 . 


. //•262 
/ 65S 


1 ' .. 
7 


- 32 8 . , 
812 ' 


10 / 


/ 

317 


2 


378 


/ 






♦ 




3093 

< 


.17 


373€ 


18 


546 ' 


i 


666 r . 


'54 


2613 


16 ' 


3099 


• 3 


146 


0 


160 






49-, * 


■ /a 


266, 


, 8087 


9740 



Chi Square = 163.127^8 



40 ^ 

27 



> 



among tlxese variables. Correct interpretation of the* 

significance of-that valuQ of. x'% •however, is- important . 

• * • . * 
One might be tempted, to tonqlude 'that^there was a dis- 

- • •# r * * 

-propottionateiV low number of advanced degrees heid'by; ' 
the fethriic minoriti^. This' was not 'tH^. case; ethnic 
m4,nq;:ities comprised* 17%- of the sample but, at the ^^arfe 
time, ' they held almo3-t.l5% of the advanced degrees J . ' What' 
really caused x-^ to achieve; significance in this case 'was* , 
the disproportionate distribution of less than 'college 
* degree educational levels among the various ethnic groups. 

Table 2-13, which* contrasts educational l^evel by* 

area of •t.eaching; yields very highly significant' differ- 

'ences (x^ = ,3249. 3' for d.f,;=-64) ^ong -these* two, var- 

iables. It should be noted here th^t *6ver 54%", of that - ' » • 

value of was ^directly ^attributable .to rtHe differences; 

between expected a^d ob^erVed.vaiues for the cells oc- 

'qupied'by trade arjd teChnica'l educators. In general, tb^ 

number of trade and technical educators ^ho held ^B^^^a^ \^ 

laureate' o^^dvanced degrees was Slightly lower than were 

. -tlxeir counterparts from .other areas "Irf^^.^tea^hingr At the 

^ same 1:ime, the number, of trade and technical^'Sducatorsi; 

'who held less than a bacTca laureate -degree was far 

** greater thaji the number of other vocational educators ' 
'> • • ^ 

' . ' ^ #^ 

with similar educational levels. . 



Businej^^s and office oc(2upatipns educators also 



contributed to the significance of iii- Table 2-13. • — 
.However:, th^ir influence was in the opposite direction; 

i.\., . th^y revealed a significantly lower number of persons 
.with less than a' baccalaureate degree and a significantly 

greater number who held a master's degree plus some . 

additional units. 

Table 2-14 presents the distribution- of vocational 
educators by occupational tiSe and their level of educa- 
tion. Again, the valu^ of X ^ssociated with thig distri- 
bution was highly significant (X^ = 611.8 with 40/degrees 
of freedom) . It is unlikely that the small ntanber who 
declined to. state their educational. . levels (41 teachers' 
and 3 school coordinators) would Piave influenced the. 
• signif ;Lcance of that statistical parameter. 

^^^he distribution shown i^i Table 12-14, although 
appearing to point towards a' correlation between academic 
level of achievement and occupatiohal title, should not 
by itself be interpreted that .way. Such a correlation 
can be justified only ^fter possible interacting factors 
such as. type of school, area of teacl^ing, > etc* , are ' 
accounted for . These factors are addressed in more detail - 
in a later section .of this report.. ' * 

' The educational .level of the respondents was. also; 
•contrasted with their" employment status, as shown in Table 
2-15* The correlation betwean these two .variables' was 



TABLE 2-15 



DISTRIBUTION BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
AND BY AREA OF TEACH TNG' 



Educational, None Agrir- 



Level 



cul^U2;e 



Business Consumer Distrif)- 
and ' Bd. Ed, 

Offi-ce \ 



High School 
diploma 

C community 
cfollege 
" cpourses * 

/AA degree . 



College or 
Unive^»i-tey 

coufses 



' BA or BS ' 
degree 

BA' plus 

additional 

units 

JAA or MS 
degree 

MA plufe' 

additional 

units 

♦ 

Ed.D, or 
Ph.D . 
degree 

Tota; 



14' 

13. 

10 
177 

52 
370 ' 

22 

■666 



38 

209 



12 



39 




188 




50 
2I2 



7 

12 



57 




436 



272 7 



.1003 



77 



- 4 t» 



179 



Valid observations ^'-r 9 740 
Missing observavtions '- 44 



TABLE 2-13 (continuedy 

/ ■ 




TABLE 2-m 



DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 
, AND BY EDUCATIONAL LEV£L 



Title 



/ 



Higji ^ Junior ' AA 
School __College degree 
diploina cour? 



College or 

University^ 

courses 



BA or^-BS 
_:degree 



Teacher 

*^ 

• VocatLertial 
CouiiHTelor. 

Work 

Expexience 
Coordinator 

School 
Coordinatc5r 

District 
Supervisor 

/ . 
County 
Supervisor 

. . Total 



176 

5 



/ 




1 




-342 



10 




^06 
1 



11 
1 




/ 



325 \ 8jR8 




\375 



lid observations 
sing observations 



/ 



\ 



Chi Square = 611,78052 



TABLE 2-1^ (continued) 



BA plus MA or Vis ha plus Ed.D or 
additional degree -additional Ph.D. 
Jinits . units degree 



Total 



3119 
91 



534 



31-^ ' 



2150 



104 
9 



: 7831- 
355' 



132 



25 



194 



386 



366 



\ 




■I 



■t. 
46 

31 



/ o 



TABLE 2-15 

DISTRIBUTION fi-V/EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
' AND BY EMPLaVMENT STATUS 



Educational Part-time . Full-time 
Level - 



Total 



High School 
diploma 

Community 

College 

courses 

AA degree 

Colle^ or 
Univ^sity 
courses, 

BA or BS 
degree 

BA plus 
additional ^ 
units 

MA or MS 
degree 

MA plus 

additional 

units 

Ed.D or 
Ph.D. 

degree 

. Total 



107 
200 

142 
275 

160- 
537 

145^ 
314 



84 

•; ■ 161 

533 

'V 218 
■'3172 

, • >• 515 
2765 

\ / . 113 



1926 



7739 



191 
361 

320' 
80 8 

378 
3709 

660 

30 79 

I 159 

♦ 

9665 



VairBk^ observations 
Missingv observations 



/ 



9665. 'chi Square = 1041.63062 
119 




amply* illustrated/Si' the value of .X associated with this 
distribution pC" = 1041.6 with d.f. = 8). Vocational 
educator^^ho reported full- time', employment were much more 
like>y to hold at least a baccalaureate degree than th^ir 
mterparts who" reported bein^ 'employed part-time. Simi- 



:ouj 



, an analysi 



lysis of Table 2-15 shows that the number 



of vocational educators who reported part-time employnfent 
and a level of educational attainment below the bacca- 
laureate degree level was significantly greater than the 
expected value of such a grouping. 

Finally, the educational levels of the respondents 
were contrasted with their teaching experience (see Table 
2-16). Again, the results were statTstically significant 
(X^- = 1173.9 with d.f. = 64)..' 

. / c 

Several interacting fac'^b^;^ tend to confound the 
possible interpretations of the data contained in Table 
2-16. These factors inclucTe for example, the educa,tional 
mobility of vocational educatr^o::^, their work^^expSrience 
in occupations related to their area of teachings ^tc. 
Nevertheless, for whatever reasons the data clearly 
illustrate the . high level of academic achievement of 
vocational educators who reporu^ their teaching .experience 
to be» equal to or greater than' theS^edian (8.5 years') . 
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TABL&^2-16 • 

DISTRIBUTION fiY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
AND BY YEARS- OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 





Educational 


Teaching Experience 


(years) 


Level 


0 5-9' 10-14 15-19 

/ 


20-24 25-29 


High School 


^ / 
98 , 43 22 13 


7 1 



diploma 

Community 
. College 
courses 

AA degree 

College or 
■ University 
courses ' 

BA or BS 
degree 

' BA plus 
additional 
units 

MA ar MS 
degree 

MA plus 

additional 

units 

Ed.D. or 
Ph.D. 

degree 

\ 

Total 



191. 

165 
29-2 

145 



190 



342 



41 



97' 

91 
250 

93 



39 

42 
124 

66 



174 
68a 

30 



121 



36 



14 

14 
71 

36 



81 



24 



4 

34 



ro 



1153 1021 664 401 238 



.51 



0 
17 

11 
98 

19 



687 610 • 415 - ' 172 



16 



!6-17 2479 1801 1264 780. 323. 



'Valid observatidns 
Missing observa^iops 

. ■ \ \ 



§485 
299\ 



4& 



TABLE 2-16 (continued) 



y 



30-34 35-39 40-44 



Total 



1 
3 



0 
0 



185 
351 



2 
7 



0 



0 

2 



318 
79 7 



47 20 



363 



3648 



85 23 12 



155 45 20 



Chi Square = 1173.87671 
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641 



126 



156, 



5?85 
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AREA OF TEACHING 

As noted earlier, the data in Table 2-7 illustrate 
the distribution of .vocational educators by their^ areas ^ of 
teaching. Table 2-7, also' illustrates the wide range which 
characterized the number of vocational educators who iden- 
tified .with each of those teaching areas^. Business and 
office occupations educators, the largest grotip, accounted 
for nearly 28% of all the respondents whiljs the smallest, 
distributive education accounted for less than 2%, Four 
areas: Business and Office Occupations, Trade and Tech- 
nieal Education, Industrial Arts, and Consumer and Home- 
making Education accounted for nearly 75% of all vocational 
educators, who responded to the questionnaire. 

Although this study i;eport cites the existence of 
the above differences, it has not sought to explain those 
differences. A variety of explanations, such as variations 
in demand for different curricula, variations in student- 
to-teacher ratios, etc., can all be cited as contributing 
to their existence. .The intent has been to consider ithe 
responses ^of vocational educators to survey items 'other 
than "Area of Teaching" with the idea that those responses, 
when "contrasted with the former, would provide a clearer 
picture of the conditions characterizing California's 
vocational educators. It is hoped that insights Will 
deVelop as a ;result of viewing that pict^ure from expanded 



perqypectives, to enable improved planning*"and assessment 
of the needs of tomorrow's vocational educators. 

• Table 2-17 presents the- distribution of vocational 
educators grouped by their areas of teaching and ethnic 
backgrounds. The* level of significance associated with 
this distribution (X = 144.37079 with 48 degrees of 
freedom) should be interpreted with a measure of caution. 
Over- 10% of the respondents 'declined to specify their ethnic 
backgrounds and it can only be sp^ulated as to the possible 
effects on that level of significance if the non-respondents 
h^d elected to state an ethnic baj^g^round. 

A certain amount of int:erpretation of the data in 
Table 2-17 is justified. For example, the obvious under- 
representation of ethnic minorities in some areas of teaching 
can be pointed to. None of the 55 respondents who reported 
tfeing American Indians identified with agriculture or home 
economics-related occupations, and only one Black claimed 
distributive education as his area of teaching. Distribur- 
tive education, which accounted for the smallest ^imiber ^ of * 
vocational educators, can also be cited as employing the 
smallest percentage (12.3%) of ethnic minorities. Business 
and office occupations and trad^ and technical education ^ 
^ accounted for the greatest percentage of etHnic minorities • 
Nearly 51% of all ethnic mnnorities identified jwith^ these 
two teaching^reas. > \ • \ \ 



TABLE 2-17 ' 

DISTRIBUTION BY ^AREA OF TEACHING 
AND BY ETHNIC BACKGROUND . 



Area of 
Teaching 



Decline 
to 

Specify 

I \ 



American 
Indian 



)Asian 



Black 



None 


57 • \ 


3 


6 


30 


Agriculture 

Busiaess 
& Office 


51 . \ 


0 


8 


5 


208 \ 






65 


Consumer 


57 / 




38 ; 


27 


Homemaking 


J 




\ 

2 




Distributive 


. \^ 


\ ^\ 


1 


Education 






\ 

' ' \ 




Health 


■■>/ 


'\ 7 \ 


23 \ 


27 


Home 

Economics 




\o \ 




^2-1 


related 










Industrial 


144 


li 


■\ , 31' 


40 


A^ts 










Trade & 


163 




\ 29^ • 


54 


Technical, 






\ ' ^ 


♦ 


'-Tfotal 


794- 




' \ 229 


270 



Valid observations — 9784 
issing observations - 0 

r Square = 144.37079 



TABLE Zrl7 (continued) 



Spanish Other . Other 
Surname White Non-White 



20 553 

5 367 

73 2278 

15 861- 

5 157 

9 673 

4 322 

50 1127 

87 1779 
268 ' STlT 



Total 



2 . 671 

1 ' 437 ' 

12 2732 

3 - ^1005 

0 179 • 

-7 " 819 

1 388 

10 , 1415 

15 2138 

5T' 9784 , 



/ ' 



54 



37 



• yJve distribution of vocational, educators grouped 

by their years, of teaching experience and areas of teaching 

'is- illustrated' in Table 2-18 • Again, the valli^ of asso- . 
** . * * * 

• * ' ' ^1 • 

ciated with this^ distribution was highly significant. 

Fmrtherraore, it is unriljely that the ^262 ^respondents w}io 

did not re^'^ to either oi>e or the o.ther of the two variables 

•would have influenced . ttbe significance of .that "distribution. 



« What might be. considered important in trying to 

analyze the data , in. .Table 2-18 is the peculiar distribution 
displayed t>y vocational educators in trade and technical 
edu<^atiQ7i and'in't^ie business and office occupations teaching 

r _ « 

areas. Th^ .teaching expedience level of respondents vfho 

* ' - t. 

idehtified witli trade and technical, education wa^'s consider- 
ably less -than the mean for ail areas', - while business ^nd 
, office occupatit^ns educa.tors 'reported a level well above 
.the iTiean. Simply because of the limited scope of .variables ' 

. : ■ ' ■ ^' ' V • r • ■ . ' 

^^on which data were collected, np satisfactory explanation 
carv be offered for^ explaining the existence of such a 
phenomenon. One mus.t^ However/ consider the .possible 
implications of such a finding. 

Vocational educators , iit fulfilling credentSkling 
requirements for -the variety* of "occupational titles- ^they 
-ho^d/ have .ainassed considerable work experience in 
occupations telated to their, ar^ea of.teiching, . HoweverV 
wherx gtoupi^d by thoi^ areas of teaching, i|b is readxl$r^.V 



^ apparent that they differed njarkediy in 'the amount of work 

experience ^ach brought to their educational roles. The 

extreme varjLance in "on the, job' experience reported by the 

respondents is. dramatically illustrated in Table 2-19 and • * 

is reflected in the value of Chi Square associ^kted* with the 

distribution (X^ = 1851.16 with d.f. = 64). Although the' 

"a\^erage" vocatipnal educator. Reported slightly, less than 

10*5 years of work' experience, the range of that variable 

. ' * was over 10.6 years. The -average consumer and homemakin^ 

educator had the least aipount of work experience (6.2 year's), 

while the average trade and technical educator reported 

having over 16.8 years of experience in an occupation 

relatete^o hi5 area of teaching. 
p * • 

. • ^ *Jhe distribution of male and foroale vocational 

educators grouped by area 6f teaching and. occupatix)nal 

titl^ is shown in Table 2-20' (males) a^d in Table 2-21 

(females). These tables show* that, in' terms of total 

* numbers, males outnumbered femal-es by "nearly a 2^:1 ratio. 

However, when these .totals are broken down iritp areas of 

teaching and/or by occupational ti-tles, it* car^ readrily be 



\4 

i seen that. With few exceptions, vocational education hks 



been definitely dominated by men. 



2 * ' 

In this context, range is defineyd in .terms of 
the means, i.e., it is t^xe difference bep/een-'the highest 
mean arid the lowest means. 
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. TABLE 2-18 

J)ISTRIBUTION BY Y€ARS OF TEACHING EXFERIENC^ 
AND BY AREA OF TEACHING - 



Teaching v * 
ExDe ri enc© 
<yeafs) 


None. 


Agri- 


^ 

Business 
a urrice 

V 


Consumer 
and Home- 
making 

> 


r 

Distrib- 
uti^ve 


0 - 4 ■ 


119 


159 


1 

614 


2'44 


62 


5-9 


137 < 


107 


689 


279 

f ( 


51 


lO-lt' . 




44 


521 


19 3 


28 


15-19 


114 ' 


; 49 . 


4-17 


12 4-' 


19 


20-24 ' 


83, 




251 


76 


7 


25-29 


38 


.- 20 


92 


36 




30-34 


14 


7 


56 


13 ' 


\ 

\ 

1 . ' ' 


35->9 


8. ' 


- 1 


20 


5 


1 ' .-' 


1 

^0 & 'over 


3 


• 0 . 




4 


0 ■ ' . 


Total 


648 


42? 


2667 


97? 





I. f 

' Valid observations - ^ - 952*2 
^ Missing observations - ^ 26.2 



\ 



• TABLE '2-18 (cdntlnusd) 



\ 



Health . Home Industrial Trade and Total 

Econolnics, Arts Technical 
related >: 



V 



288 104 '327 ' ' 713 2630 



243 93 293 599 2491 

139 84 309 356 " -1806^ 

■ 

64 51 - 203 227 *^ 1268 



38 • 18 153 117 782 

12 , ' 12 66 42 324 

8 10 '25 21 155 

0 0- 7 4 ■ 46 

0 1 4,-1 20 



•792 373 1387 5o|0. 9S2l 



Chi Square ^ 404.26709 

» 



■ : 5 

40 



-\. 



^ 



TARLE 2-19 



DISTRIBUTION BV YEARS OF WORK 
EXPERIENCE AND BY AREA OF TEACHJN6 





Work 

Experience 
(yeaps) , 


None 


Agri- 
culture 

■» 


Business 
&' Office 


CoAsunier 
and Hpme- 
making _ 


Distrib- 
utive 
Ed, 


0 4 


273 


114 


992 


. 642. 


37 


5-9 


127 


103 


7.43 ^ 


133 ■ 


58 


' 10-14 


104 


93 - 


413 


93 


25 



15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 . 

3^-39 4 

40^ & over 2 

Total * 6T7 TT% 



52 45 
< 

.49 33 

22 22 

14 17 




229 
187 
79 
38 
12 
12 



50 
29 

21 -/ 
12 



5 

5W 




1 

ITS' 



Valid observations - 9684 
Missing obse'rvations - 100 



TABLE 2-19 (continued) 



Health 

• 


Hoiae 

Economi cs 
related 


Industrial 
Arts. 


Trskde & 
Technical 


\ 

Total 

A 


122 


174'. 


540 


182 


3076 


218 


'70^ 


338 


336 ■ , 


2126 


158 


59 


210 


434 


1589 


118 


\ 

\ 

33 


107 


378 


1037 


95 


17 


98 


344 


873 


61 


14 ' 


53 


221^ 


499 


28 


12 • 


43 


142 


312 


8 

A, 


1 


11 


66 


'109 


7 .. 


2 


7 


24 


63 


^8l5 


382 


1407 


2127 


9684 


:hi Square = 185s] 


-.16211 ^ 


1 


• 

s 





GO 

41 



TABti;v2-20 ■ 

DISTRIBUTION OF >jAl.iE__E£)UCATORS BY ■ 
OCCUPATIONAL TITLE .BY AREA OF TEACHING 




Area of 
Teaching 





U 








o 






u 


H 




u 


o 


O 




o y 




0} 


u 


03 


0 


c 




•H 








> 


Q) 


o 






6- 


p 




< 



c m 
o c 

u 

o X o 
2 w u 



O 

•O no 

o a 
o 

o o 





U 


O 


0 


4J 03 


03 


O -H 




•H > 










c O 


03ra 


5 a 




0 a 


Q CO 





Total 



None 


110 

J- J- w 


X u ^ 


1 n "J 

-LU J 


A 0 


45 


6 


468 


Agriculture 


355 ^ 

* 


4 


8 


48 


8 


2 


425 


Busines^ 
& Officfe 


1239 


20 


92 


189 


15 


1 


1556 


C6iisumer & 
Homemaking 


10 


2 


5 


5 


0 


0 


22 


Distributive 
Education 


109 


2 


28 


10 


2 


0 


151 


Health 


112 


5 


5 


. 27 


• 0 


0 


149 


Home Ec. 
related 


. 26 


1 


: 0 


r 


0 


t) 


28 


f 

Industrial ^ 
Arts 


119 8 


25 


24 


15 2 


4 


1 ' 


1404 


Trade and 
Technical 


1744 


21 


44 


131 


16 


. 9 


1965 


Total 


4903 


742 


309 


605 


90 


19 


6168 


^ 

















Valid observations - 6168 
Chi Square =2162.05884 
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im£ 2-21 



DISTRIBUTION Of ' FEMALE EDUCATORS BY 
OCCUPATIONAL JlTm AREA OF TEACHING 



Area of 
xeacnxng 


Teacher 


u ' " 

o s5' 

0) -io 
03 U B 
C O -H 

'J _ ;P 

o >o 
u 


Work 

/ Experience 
Coordinator 


School 
Coordinator 


District 
Supervisor 


County 
Supervisor' 


Total 


None 


72 


76 


19 


16 


2 


1 


186 


Agriculture 


8 


I- 


0 


1 


0 


0 


10 


Busi^ress 
& Office 


1005 


22. 


34 


108 . 


3 


0 


1172 


Consumer & 
Homemaking 


805 


.9 


4 


1^1 


. 4 


0 


983 


Distributive 
Education 


19 


1 


3 


3 


0 


0 


26 


Health 


5^6 


2 


6 


56 


1 


1 


662 


Home Ec. 
re la ted 


321 


2 


8 


27 


0 


0 


358 


Indus trial 
Arts 


7 


■0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


/ 


Trade and 
.Technical 


133 


0 


3 


12 


0 


D " 


148 


^ Total 


2966 




77 


384 


lo 


2 


3552 



















Valid observations - 3552 
Chi Square- = 1081.31665 



The distribution of male and female vocational 
educators by area of teaching apparently reflected the 

» 

traditional stereotyping of certain jobs with a particular 
sex. The effects of such stereotyping were particularly 
noticeable in, for example, industrial arts, where men 
outnumbered women by a ratio of over 200:1. Similarly, 
and presumably for the same reasons, women^^ outnumbered 
men by a ratio of over 40 cl in areas such as' Consumer and 
Homemaking Education. 

OCCUPATIONAL TITl,E 

One of the objectives of the study was to identify, 
by occupational^^tj^le, all of the vocational educators 
employed in the state's public education system. To 
accomplish this objective, respondents we.i^e *asked to check 
one of six occupational titles on the questionnaire, 
titles which are defined^ in the State Plan.® All but 60 
of the 9,784 respondents identified with one of those 
six titles., ' 

A vcuriety of computer analyses were conducted on 
the responses to the occupational title item. These analy- 
-ses included cross-tabulations a3|0 comparisons by area of 
teaching, by sef^, by ethnic background, and by years of 



. ^California State Plan for Vocational Education 
^California State Department of Education, Sacramento, 
^ 1972) Sec. 1.3 

Do 

. \ 
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teaching-^^qpexience. Although other analyses were not 
ruled ^ out and can be conducted at amy future time, the 
above conpariSons provided thev infarction which was con- 
sidered necessary for this preliminary report. 

Tables 2-20 and 2-21, which were referred to in 
an earlier discussion, present the distribution of male and 
f-eroale educators grouped by area of teaching and occupa- 
tional title. Just as the distribution of ^vocational ed- 
ucators by. area of teaching did not disclose completely 
unexpected results, so too, the distribution by occupa- 

f^ational title held no real surprises. The male-to- 

. i 

female ratio for teachers, vocational counselors, and school 
coordinators approximated the ratio found in their ^tot^l 
numbers, i.e., approximately 2:1. However, the da6a 
showed that there were nearly four times as many maie work 
experience coordinators as females who claimed that 
occupational title. At th^ supervisory level outside the 
usual confines of the school, i,.e., District Supervisj^rs^ 
and County Supervisors, men outnumbered women by a ratio of 
more than 9:1. , < • 

It IS unfort\inate that the re have been no longitudinal 

studies available with which to compare the above data for./' 

\\ 

evidence df change. Were such studies availal^le, it "is \ 
highly probable that a comparison would show tiie relatively 

\ . \ 

transient nature of thes6 differences. Recent Ichanges in 

' \ I ' " \ 

\\ 



\^ ' societal pressures, not the least of which is the Womens ' 
-'Liberation movement/ will ai^ost certainly, result in a 
\ reductipri ,of /these highly disproportionate ratios • 

Table 2-22, which^ con^asts vocational educators 
by their occupational titles and years of teaching experj^-^ 
ence is presented here in order \to illustrate the extreme 
\ variance in teaching experience among the different 

^ educators. Teachers, who made up^the majority of the sampl 
^ had the least teaching experience 19.7 years). District 
supervisors had the greatest (16.0 years), but vo^tional 
counselors were not far behind, repdjrting 14.0 years of 
teaching experience. Although the .temptation to use 
' t/iis data to link job mobility to Reaching experience 
exists, one should be extremely cau|:ious in trying to 
establish that connection based solely von the data in 
Table 2-22. • \ 
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ETHNIC BACKGROUND \ \ 



The "democratization of ed;iUcation" was^ one of t} 
^benefits which early proponents of vocational education 
laimed would occur with the widespread* acceptance of 
pcatione^l education. It would therefore be expected 
pat vocational educators, more than other typps of 
Itelachers, would epitomise the notion , of equality. In 



ide) 



to test fchis hypothesis, the responses of \ vocational 



6C 

46 



Y 

\ 



TAB^ 2-22 



DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUF^T TONAL TITLES 
BY YEARS OF TEACHING ixPERiENCE 



Teach i\ng 

Experience 

(years). 



u 

x: 
o 



U 
O 

a> a 

CO 



0) o 

a; c 

u cuo 
0x0 
:5 w u 



4J 



7-! « • u . 



O U ^ 4J \<U 

jC o ma 
c/3 u q w 



\ ' 

0 

CP 
•H 

' C 0) 
O 3 



Vilid- observations - 9 466 
''Mi\ssing observations - 318 

Chi^ Si^uare W 512.93164 
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^o'|;al 
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educators in the present study were contrasted with a 
number of other variables, which included occupational 
4itle, iprea of teaching, level of education, type of 
school in which ^employed, etc. 'Some W iJie resulting' 
comparisons have already been examined^ in previous 
sections of t^is Report. 

/ Table 2-23\presents the distribution ot occupa- 

tional titles of the respondents by their ethrfic back- 

^. grounds. Again, the l^vel of signif ica;^6e (p < 0.0007) 
Vhich marked* this distribution was >ifidoubtedly_^ influenced 
bV the vast majority o% vhite re^oadents. Nevertheless, 

^ ili. should be noted that. With the exception, of five distric't 
teuj^rvisors who had Spanish surnainesi^^ot a singj^e 'super- 

v^Lsd^rial position outside th? schqols was held^ by an ethnic 

\ . \ *V 

mmoiTity.^ Additionally, Table 2-23^clearly shows that the 

vast njajority of vocational ^ducatons who were from an 

ethnic ininorxty background were found\ in the cla^srooms- 

787 of the S^^^thnic minorities were ieachers* 

' \ 

\ As noted earlier, even if those persons who declined 

to specify theii: ethnic backgrounds or occupational titles 
all proved to be ^som'e type of ethnic minority, the resulting 
distribution^ould still be highly skej/ed. , ,V 

Table 2-24 pr^esents^ the distribution of respondents 
by their etji^ic background J yi^d type^of school in which they 
were einployed^.y The pidtur^ portrayed by th^s (^istAbution 




TABLE 2-23 . 

DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 
BY ETHNIC BACKGROUND 



Ethnic\ 
Background 




Advisor • 


Work 

Experieftce 
Coordinator 


School 
Coordinator 


District 
Supervisor 


County 
Supervisor 


Total 


Decline ^tq 
Specify 


650 


25 


42 


66 


4 


1 


' 788 


American 
Indian | 


48 


1 ■ 


1 


5 


0 


0 


55 


/^sian 


202 


5 


r 

b 


16 


0 


0 


228 


Black 

Spanish 
Surname 


/218 
223 . 


20 

> 

8 


5 
13 


26 
12 


0 
5 


^ 0. 

0 


269 
. . 261 


Others, 
White 


6485 


294 


320 


864 


91 


20 




Others , 
Non-white 


46 


2 


0 . 


; 1 

/ 


0 


0 


49 


jrotal 




355 


386 


990 


100 " 


"-"2T 


9724 


Valid observations 
Missing observations 


T 


9724 
• 60 






t 




Chi Square = 


60 .89 51-9- 
















r 












» 


> 




68 
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DISTRIBUTION bV TYPE OF SCHOOL 
. AND BY ETHNIC BACKGROUJfD - 





Type of 

Schoa'i . ^ • 
' ^ ' t" ' 


'Decl'infe to 
Specify ^ 


Aineri can 
Indian 


Asian 


Black. ' 

y . • , 


V 


/' Junior High 
School • . . 


' 8J^ 


4 


33 ' 


. - 51 


t 


^ Senior High 
School > 


334'^' 


■ ■ ^2 . 




' 97 




• , Community 
.College' 


'3p7 ^ , 


- - 23 


69' ^' 




» 


. Skill ' 
' Center ^ 


4 

* 


1 


f * 0 


.5 




' ROP ROC 


36. 








it* ' % 


•Adult ' ' ■ 
Scfiool . - 


22' - 


• 3 


. .8 


■ 6 ■ ■ ■ ' 


V ' * 


Apprenticeship 
Programs 


2 


- • 0 


2 


1 ' . 


4 


.Corr^ctibnal " 
Facilities 
Total 


\ 1 'o^ 


_ 0 

* 


6 

; ;_ 

O O 


.0 *♦ 

270 


s 

V 


Valid observations -r- 9784 
. "Chi Square = 176.88989 

> • • 


4 ^ ' • . 

/ 


s ^ ' 


• — — ^ 
• 


c 




/ ^ • 
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TABLf 2-2,-4 (conUhued) 





. Spanish ^ ' 
Surname 

- • 


Other, 
•White 


Other, 
Non-white 


Total 



15 
95 
XOO 

a" 

35 
12 . 



- 0 
268 



698 

332€ 

3356- 

27V- 

366 
.259 

70 

13 

8TT7 



19 

23 

0 

3 
1 



0 

ST 



_ 892 
4006 

f 

3977 

45 

*459 
311 




70 

50 



/ 

was an encouraging one. Three levels of schools: jimior' 

*** » ' / 

high schools r senior high schools, and conaQXinity colleges * 
accounted for the employment of =90.7% of all the respondents. 
These three types of schools also employed fully 89% of all 
ethnic minorities, 'xikewise, more than 10% bf the respj)ndents 
employed in apprenticeship programs represented an ethnic 
minority. 

•* . ' ' - * 

The data in rable 2-24 indicate that po ethnic 

minorities were employed in correctional facilities. However, 
there shoujd be no hasty attempt to draw any conclusions 
from that - apparently biased distribution. The 14 respondents 
who reported artployment in correctional facilities repre- 
sented only a fraction of tho^e? vocational educators known 
to be employed in' such in^titutjions . It is very likely when 
the remainder of the responses to the questionnaires are 
received and analysed, the resulting dis triljution will, differ 
ma-rkedly from what is now displayed in Table 2-24. 

ADDITIONAL COMPARISONS ' • 

Vocational educators were asked to indicate the' . 

c 

numberx^nd types of teaching credefitials they held. Their 
responses to this item on the questionnaire were then 
crosstabulated with the types of schools in which 
in order to determine the. distrj.bution of clear an 
sional credentials by type of school. These distributions, 

7.1 

51 




Tables 2-25 through .2-28, summarize these crosstabulations , 
while Tables 2-29 through 2-48 present individual distribu- 
tions. Additionally, Tables 2-29 ^through^ 2-48 show the 
values of Chi Square associated with each particular dis- 
tribution and the level of' significance of that value of 
Chi Square. 

Again, a .word of caution concerning interpreting - 
levels of sign-if icance* is .in order. In virtually every 
pase in which^Chi Square would seem to indicate a signif- 
it:ant difference, this difference was directly attributable 
to the distribution of provisional c^edeat;ials . For ex- 
ample, in Table 2-30, w'here Chi Square is significant at 
the 0.0000' level, almost 93% of that value of Chi Square 
,was a result of the difference between expected and observed 
values of .the number of educators holding provisional cre- 
dentials. The number- of agriculture and of 'business and 
office occupations educators holding only a provisional 
credential was fnuch lower than th^ expected njunber, while . 
the number of trade and technical, home economics,' and 
consumer h homemaking educators was much high^j:-.,tiian their 
expected Values.' In that particular d'istiri'bution, trade 
and technical educators alone accounted for fully 3'3% of 
'the calculated value of Chi 'Square. * . . * •. 
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TABLe4-27 



DISTRIBUTION OF CLEAR CREDENTIALS 







BY AREA OF 


TEACHING 


/ 






Type of 
Credential 


None 


Agri- 
culture 


Business 
& Office 


• Distribu- 
tive Ed. 


Health 


Elementary 


134 


9 


• 

113 


7 


25 


Secondary 


390 


291 


1550 


77 


82 


Special 
Secondary 


79 


' 175 


401 


20 


. 120 


Junior 


135 


56 


578 


50 


289 



College 

SDS 

Adult 
Education 

Special 
j;ducation 

Health- 
Servi ces 



116 

■ 22 

16 
• 4 



Supervision 87 

Admin. 141 

Column 

• Totals TT24 



52 
19 



386 
i60 



!0^ 



12 

24 

640 



80 
190 

3485 



54 
10 



6 

12 

238 



277 
32 

8» 

78 

49 
14 

974 



_ TABLE 2-28 . . 

DISTR^IB^ION OF PROVISIONAL CREDENTIALS 
BY AREA OF TEACHING 



/ 



Type of 
Credential 



None Agri- 
culture 



Business 
& Office 



Distribu- 
tive Ed.- 



Health 



Elementary 



13 



12 



Secondary 

Special 
Secondary 



14 
4 



12 
6 



93 
17 



6 

2 



10 

11 



Junior 
College 



15 



11 



67 



11 



66 



SDS 

Adult 
Educati-on 



21 

/ • 



10 
4 



57 
17 



6 
1 



92 
8 



'Special 
Education 



Health 
Services 



. 0 



15 



Supervision 19 



Admin, 

Column 
Totals ' 



39 



128 



9 
9 

61 



32 
51 

3t2" 



4 

To 



20 
7 

235 



TABLE 2-29 



DISTRIBUTION OF "ELEMENTARY" 
CREDENTIALS BY AREA OF TEACHING 



Area of 
Teaching 



Type of Credential 
^visional. Clear 



Total 



None 

\ 

Agriculture \ 

Business 
& Office 


13 
0 

■£2 


134 
9 

113 


Consumer & 
Horaemaking 


15 


64 


Distributive 
Education 


0 


7 


Health 
Services 


2 


25 


Home Ec ^ 
related 


9 


48 


Industrial 
Arts 


9 


94 


Tra<^e and 
Techh^al 


7 


45 

» 


" Total 


67 


'53? 



147 
9 

/ 

125 
79 
7 
.27 
57 

103 
52 

606" 



Chi Square = 10.57672 



Significance = 0.2269 



* « 



TABLE 2-30 

DISTRIBUTION OF '^SECONDARY" 
: CREDENTIALS BY AREA OF TEACHING 



:ea of 
Teaching 



Type of Credential 



Provisional 



Clear 



Total 







1 A 

14 








Business & 
Office 




93 


Consumer & 
Homemaking 




57 


Distributive 
Education 




6 


Health 




10 


.Services 






Home Ec. 
related 




18 


Industrial 
Arts 




63 


Trade and 
Technical 




39 



Total 

i 



HI 



390 
291 
1550 

542 



77 



82 



136 



745 



255 



-T068" 



404 
503 
1643 

.559 

83 

92 

154 

808 

29 4, 

4380 



Chi Square =■ 47.37256" 



Significance = 0.0000 



TABLE. 2-31 

DISTRIBUTION OF "SPECIAL. SECONDARY" 
•CREDENTIALS 6Y AREA OF TEACHING 



/ 



Area of 
Teaching 


fype of 
Provisional 


Credential • 
Clear 


f 

Total 


•None^ 


4 


79 


> 83 


Agriculture 


6 


175 


181 


Business 
& Office 


17 


401 


418 


Consumer & 
Horaeinaking 


• 10 


344 


354 


Distributive 
Education 


2 - 


20 


22 


Health • • 
Services 


n 


120 

* 


131 


Home Ec. 
related 


3 


, 99 


102 


* Indus trial 
Arts 


23 




54 8 


Trade and^ 
Technical 


25 


304 


' 329 



Total 



loT 



V 



JU67 



'Chi Square = 16.18820 



Significance = 0.0398 



/ 



81 

59 



TABLE. 2-32 



Area of 
Teaching 



DISTRIBUTION OF ''JUNIOR COLLEGE'' 
CREDENTIALS BY AREA OF TEACHING 




Type of Credential 



Provisional 



Clear 



None / 


15 


Cl35 


Agriculture 


11 ' 


56 


.Business 
& Office 


67 

< 




Consumer & 
Homemakin^ 


15 


69 


Distributive 
Education . 


11 


50 


Health 
Se^^vices 


66 / 


289 


Hdme Ec. 
related 


19 - / " 


85 


Industrial 
Arts ' ^ 




116 


Trade .and 
Technical 


' V 157 


579 


Total 


405 • 


1957 



Chf Square = 47.98251 



Significance 



8, 



T/^LE 2-33 



DISt^BUTION OF ''STANDARD DESIGNATED SUBJECTS' 
^ CREDENTIALS BY AREA OF TEACHING ^ * 



[a of 
T^ching 



Type -of ^Credential 



Provisional 



Clear 



Tot^l 



N^one 

/ Agriculture 

^ Business 
. & Office 

Consumer 
o>:& HpmemaJcing 

^ * Distributive 
Education 

. Healtti 

^feervites 

flome Ec. 

^ related 
♦ 

Industrial 
'-Arts 

Trade aftd 
Technical 

Total • 



21 
10 
.57 

13 

, 6- 




112 
2 89 
119 



116 
52' 
386 

105 
54- 

277 
72 

321 : 

■ 8'68 
225l 



13.7 
62 
443 

118 

•60 

369 

91 

, 433 

115 V 

2870 



ERIC 



Chi Square = 51^75404- 
r 



Significanc* = 0.0000 



8 



O 



TABLE 2-5^ 

DISTRIBUTION OF "ADULT EDUCATION" 
CREDENTIALS BY AREA OF TEACHIfiG 



Area'of " 
.Teaching 



Type of Credential ^ / 
Provisional Clerar 



None 

Agri culture 

rusiness 
& Office 

Consumer /\ 
& Hoxnemakin*^ 

Distributive 
Education 

Health - . . 

Services 



4 
17 

11 



Home Ec. 
related 

Ir;^ustrial 
Arts' ' ' 

Trade and 
Technical 



-r 



I 



Tota 




8 
8 
20 
37 

' 'lOl 




22 
19 
166 . 

' 47- 
10 , 

32 
, 37 
j 68 
146 



Square =^ 12^60468 



7^ 




Total 



- 24- 
> 23 
177 

• 58 

11 



*tf 40 



45 



/ 



88 



183 



6^ 



Sign 




62. 



J- . 



TABLf 2-35 



DISTRIBUTLON OF "SPECIAL EDUCATION" 
CREDENTIALS BY AREA OF TEACHING- 



Area of 
Teaching 



None 

Agriculture 

Business 
& Office 

Consumer 

& Homemaking^ 

Is'tributive 
Education 

Health ; 
Services 

Honie Ec. 
re l^ted . 

Industrial 

Arts "V 

Trade andy 
Technical 

Total 



Type of Credential 



Provisional 



Clear 

^- 



1 

2 

5 




-6 • 



15 



^ 39 



Chi Square = 18,21514 



.16 
2 
20 

•21 



8' 
16 

{ 

iio 



Total 



17 
4 
25 

22 



12* 

10 
• 22 
• 43 
159 



Significance = 0.0190 



6i 

Q ^ 



TABLE 2-36 



DISTRIBUTION OF "HEALTH SERVICES" 
CREDENTIALS BY AREA Of TEACHI/^G 



Teaching 



Type of Credential 
Provisional Clear 



Total 



,None 

•Agiriculture 

Business, 
& Office 

Consumer & 
Hoinemaking 

Distributive 
Education 

Health 
Services 

Home Ec. 
related - 

Industrial 
Arts - 

'/rade and 
Technical 

* Total ^ . 



0 
0 
1 



15 




4 
0 
7 



20 



78 



a 



102 



4 

/ 0 
8 

2 

1 

93 



7 



Chi Square = 11.31899 



Significance ^/b.l253 




TABLE 2-37 

DISTRIBUTION OF ^SUPERVISION" 
CREDENTIALS BY AREA 0F-T£ACHIN6 



Area of 
Teaching 



Type of CredentiaJ 



Provisional 



Clear 



Total 



•None ^ 

Agriculture 

Business 
& Offix:e 

Consumer & 
Homeinaking 

Distributive 
BSucation 




Health ^ 
Services 

Horae Ec. 
related 

Industrial 
Arts 

Trade ^nd 
Technical 

Total 



19 
9 

4 

4 
20 



1.1 
50 . 
168" 



87 

12 
80 

8 

6 

49 
10 
47 
181 

Tso 



>■ 1 



106 
21 
112 

12 

10 

'69 
13 

74 ' 
231 ■ 
6T8 



Chi Square = 15-. 34393 



Significance =\ 0.0528 



ERIC 




8:/ 



65 



'^ABLE 2-38 

DISTRIBUTION OF "ADMINISTRATION" 
CREDENTIALS BY AREA OF TEACHING 



^-Area- of 
Teachinrg 



Type of Credential 



Provisional 



Clear 



Total 



None 

Agriculture . 

Business 
& Office 

Consuiner & 
Homemaking 

Distributive 
Education 

^Wealth 
Services 

Home^ £c . 
relate^ 

Indus tr'ial 
TVrts 

Trade and 
Technical 

TotaSa 



9 
51 

12 



7 
3 

42 
21 

^T9T 



141 
24 
190 

18 

12 

14 

10 

84 

.59 

552 



180 
33 
241 

30 

19 

21 

13 

126 

80 



Chi Square = 13,16644^ 



Significance = 0-. 1062 



.... • .■ 8S 



6^ 



TABLE 2-39 




T[Vpe of 
a^chooi 



DISTRIBUTION OF "ELEMENTARY^' 
CREDENTIALS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



/ Type of Credential 



Provisional 



Clear 



Total 



Junior 
High 

Senior J 
High » 

Community 
College- \ 

Skill 

C^rfter. ; ^ 

i 

1 

ROP_ & ROC \ 

Adult*^ 
School 

Apprenticeship 
Prograro 

Correctional 
Facility 



21 
26 
11 



2 
6 



165 
19 3 
127 



27 
20 



186 
219 
136 



29 
.26 



Total 



67 



539 



606 



Chi Square = 7.11319 



Significance =.'0.417 2 



TABLE 2-40 



"DISTRIBUTION OF "SECONDARY" 
CREDENTIALS BY TYPE .OF SCHOOL 



• Type of 
School 



Type of Credential 



Provisional^ 



Cleir" 



'^otal 



Junior 
High 

Senior 
• HigW ' 

Coiiununi ty 
College 

Skill 
Center 



Apprenti ceship 
Program 

CorrectioTial 
Facility 

Total . . 



53 





521 



2570 



806 



98 
53 

4 

10 



574 



2767 



838 



312 



4068 



116 
61 

■ 5 

10 

y 

TJ80 



Chi Square .= 44.7252€ 





Significance = 0.0000 



90 

68 



n. 



/ 

/ 



TAB Lf 



DISTRIBUTION OF "SPECIAL SECONDARY" 
CREDENTIALS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Type of 
School 



Type of Credential 



Provisional 



Clear 



Total 



Junior 
High 

Senior- 
High^ 

Community 
College 

Skill 
Center 

♦ 

ROP & ROC 

Adult 
Sphool 

Apprenticeship 
Prograiri . 

Correctional 
Facility 



( 34 
33 



11 
7 



272 

* 

1079 
" 615 
4 

I 

39 

3 ' 
6 



286 
1113 
^ 648 



60 
4.6 



To.tal 



Tor 



2067 



2168 



^hi^Square = 50.23203 



Significance = 0.0000 



\ 

« 

TABLE 2-^2 
disYribution of ""juNiijR college" 

CREDENTIALS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



.'Type of _ Type of Credential ^ " Tota^ 

School ' Provisional Clear 



Junior 11 35 45 

High- 
Senior - 69 ■ ' 270 339 
H-igh . - \^ 

Conununlty 286 1568 1854 

College* 

Skill ' ^ % ^ 3 ^ ' 6 9 

Center ' • ^ . * 

.ROP &^^C 24^ 36 ' 60 

Adult 7 '26 • . ' 33 

School 

-Approjiticeship ' 4^ " -15 .19 

Program ' • # ^ * 



Correctional - . ' I f j. 

Facility ' ^ . ; 



Total 405 . ■ . 1957 v 2362 



Chi Square .=' 33.62564 Significance = 0.0000 



TABLE 2-^5 



DISTRIBUTION OF "STANDARD DESIGNATED SUBJECTS" 
CREDENTIALS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



\ 



Type of 
School 



Type of Credential 



Provisional 



Clear 



Total 



Junior 24 
High 

Senior 196 
High 

Community 202 
College / 

Sftill ' ys 

Center 

HOP & ROC 15t 

A^ult * 2 5 

School ^ 

Apprenticeship 11 
Program ^ 

Correctional X 
Facility 

619 



. 80 

647 

1254 

15 

134 
95 

25 



104 

843 

1456 

24 

2 85 
120 

36 



2251 



2870 



Chi Square = 225. 08690 



Significance = 0.0000 



9 



. TABLE , 

DISTRIBUTION OF >pULT^EDUCA.TION" 
CREDENTIALS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL ^ 



Type of 
School^ 



1= 

Type of Credential 



Provisional 



Clear 



Total 



Junior. 
High • 


3 - 




30 


33 


Senior 
High 

Copnuni ty 
College 

Skill - - 
Center 


28 
31 
• 2 




150 
192 
9 ^ 


178 
223 

♦ 

11 


ROP Sc fiOC 


19 




• 41 ... 


60 


Adult 
School 


21 




131 


Apprenticeship, 
.Program 


■ 4 




7 


11 


Correctional 
Facility ^ 

Total 


0 

108 




2 

54T 

t 


2 

649 



*Chi Square = 15.97225 



Significance = 0''.0254 



TABLE 

t • ' ' * 

DISTRIBUTION OF "SPECIAL EPUCATION" 
CREDENTIALS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL- ^ 



fType of 
School 


Type of 
Provisional 


Credential 

. Cldar 


< 

Total 


Junior 
High 


3 


\^ 11 


14 


Senior 
High 


9 


58 - 


67 


_ . tt 
Community 

College 


~- 17 




57- 


Skill . 
Center 


0 


.1 

* 


1 


& ROC 


6 


■4 ' 


10 


Adult 
School 


3 ■ 


i 


6 


Apprenticeship 
Program 

Correctional 
Facility 


. ^ 0 


.3. 
0 

*• 


4 

^ 0 


Total . 


39 


120 


1 



Chi^ Squaure = 14.61733' , \ Significance = 0.0235 



• TABLE 2-H6 



{ 



DfSTRIBUTI^OM OF "HEALTH SERVICES" f 
• CREDENTIALS BY TYPE OF SCHfeSL ' ' 



Type of 
^ 5choo^ 



Type of Credential. 



Provisional 



Cle^r 



TQtal 



.Junior 
^igh 



. 4. 



Senior 
High ' 



i 



Community 
College 

Skill - 
Center 



13 



IT 



25 



64. • 



28 



77 



• -2 



ROP. ^ ROC 

Adult 
School 



4 
0 



5 

2 



9 
2 



Apprenticeship 
Program 

Coi^ectional 
* Facility 



Total 



A 



20 



0.. 



102 



122 



Chi Square = 7.40787 



S'ignif icance = 0.1920 



TABLE' 2-47 



DISTRlBUtH)N OF "sUPERyiSIOf^" 
CREDENTIALS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Type of 
School* . 



Type of Credential 
Provisione,l . . Clear 



Total 



Junior 
High 


• 9 


. 16 


25 


Senior 
High 


70 


99 


169 


Community 
College 


61 


334 


395 


Skill 
Center 


1 


1 


2 


ROP'^& ROC 


20 




46 


Adult 
School 


• 5" 

f 


4 


9 


Apprenticeship ' 
Program 


2 


0 


2 


Correctional 
Facility 


♦ 

0 


0 


0 


. ' TotaL 


. T68 


480 


648 


Chi Square = 62 


.86165 


Sigt^ificance = 


Q.OOOO 



75 

9V 



TABLE 2-48 

STRIBUTION OF "ADMINISTRATION" 
REDENTIALS S.Y TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Type of 


Type of 


Credential 


Total 


School 


Provisional 


Clear 




Junior 
High 


30 


55 


85 


Senior ' 
High 


108 ■ 


261 


' 369 


Community 
College 


38 


201 

» 


239 


Skili 
Center 


2 


0 


2 


ROP & ROC 


9 


25. 


34 


Adult 
School • 


3 


« 

8 


. 11 


Apprenticeship . 
Progrcun 


0 


' 0 


' ' ■ 0 


'Correctional 
Facility 


1 


2 


3 


Total 

* 


T9T 




743 


Chi Square '= 24. 


47379. 


Significance 
• 


= •8.aao4 



I 

V' 

♦ 

! 

9S 

76' 



SECTION Tfil^EE 
CONCLUSIONS AND PROJECTJONS • 

SUWRY OF FINDINGS ^ 



\ 



The findings of this preliminary report pointed 
to the unique characteristics of vocational educators 
working in the public schools and correctional . facilities 
in the State of California. It was, pointed out, and 
certainly co;nes*as no surprise, that^.senior high schools 
and the coinmunity' colleges employed fujl4y 81% of all voca- 
tional educators. The "average" vocational educator had 
a bachelor's degree plus additional units of gtadiiatf 




work, had 10 .,2 years of teaching experience, a^d^lO.5' 
years of work experience in occupations related *to his 
area of teaching. 

Personnel working in Business and Office Educa- 
tion,., Trade and Technical Education, and Industrial Arts 
accounted far 65% of those persons Responding to the 
questionnaire • The* average vocational educator wa^, associ- 
ated with one bf these programs on a full-time basis with 
1.3 clear credentials to his credit;* Thes^ credentials 
were likely to be either the S^ondary> Special Secondary, 
and/or the Standard Designated Subjects credential. 



77 
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The distribution of perspnnel by ethnic back- 
ground indica^ted low percentages of American Indians, 
Asian, Black, and Spanish surname individuals in ' 
vocational 'education. The overall population minori- * 
ties (8.4%) was far from represen^tative of the total 
population, and was in direct opposition to 'the national 
findings of "Project Baseline." If data from our f inal ^ 
report substantiates these preliminary findings, recommen- 
dations will be made for the recruitment, and training ^of. 
ardditional minority personnel for vocational education. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As previously mentioned, the 9^724 responses came 
from 1,137 school (districts, 96 community colleges, 8 skill 
centers, 2 correctional facilities, and €2 ROP/ROC'^. This 
^repreaents an initial effort. We have not at this point, 
contacted all .of the school districts or begun, any system 
of follow-up. , It is anticipated that all of the school ' 
districts will have been contacted initially by the end ' 
of the 1973-74 school year. If the rate o'f response to 
the- questionnaire "is maintained, information on more than 
65 percent of the vocational educators in the state will 
' be^iji the data bank b]^ August 1, 197 * 
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At the beginning of the fall term of 1974, 
follow-up procedures will be started in an effort to get 
100 percent response to 'the ^questionnaire. A variety of 
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methods will b,e utilized for follow-up including contacting 
department chairmen a^ each institution conducting vocational 
classes. Vocational Education Regional Coordinators will 
be asked to assist with slow resptondents in their regions. 
Jn- addition, the Commission For Teacher PrepSRration and 
Licensing will be asked to supply us with a Uist of teachers 
credentialled in. the period hetifeen September 1973 to the 
data of inquiry. The sajne information* will be requested 
of the Credentials Section of the California Community 
obHeges. i?ames of persons having received credentials 
in voca;tional areas will be compared with our master list 
with non- respondents ':being sent questionnaires to complete. 
If thQ process is successful, we will have a complete data 
bank by July 1, 1^75.- . > 
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Projections 



The computer system now in operation will enable 
program planners and teacher-trainers to iretrieve u^ful 
information about personnel. The system also accommodates 
pqpriodic input of new information in a 'variety of categories. 

The vocational teacher is an important focus of 
this study. Until more is kjiown about the problems faced 
by .vocational teachers in the various classroom settings 
and their resultant needs* to keep abreast of changes in 
the occupational area, little relevant planning can be done 
at the -state level, 

' Upon completion of the state-wide suryey to 

determine toial numbers of voicatioji^l te^cher-s in the state, 

a representative sample' of ^each occupational area will be 

'* ^ ' 

. drawn according to their proportional numbers. Additional 

data regarding needs fior inservp.ce training will be obtained 

from this group through the use of a more comprehensive 

guestipnnaire. Comparisons will be jnade in order to identify 

essential nfeeds of \\ocational .teachers that are common to 

*all occupational area^, in addition to the specific needs 

\ ■-• ■ > • 

within each occupation^. . Tha resulting analysis will yield' 



a priority list of needs \ot inservice training as perceived 

\ 

\ ' . 

I 



by jVodaVionarl teachers. 

* / * . Once priority needs: for inservice - training . have 
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been identified ^ a cadre of teachers / teacher- trainers ^ 

and administrators will develop benavioral goals for each 

\ 

priority need. This approach will ihsure input frpm those 
being served and will strengthen the l^asis 'for further 
insergice education activities. 
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